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A Magazine of Verse 


DECEMBER 1925 


THE MADONNA OF CARTHAGENA 


HERE a chain of sandy beaches 
Cuts across an open sea, 
Blue as asters, pink as peaches 
Out beyond the farthest reaches 
For a distant eye to see— 
Every color that one wishes 
May be witnessed hereabout 
From the sand-dunes to the ocean. 
If the tide is going out, 
There are sea-gulls in commotion 
Flying over where a fish is; 
In a pool as green as grass 
Crimson shatterings may pass, 
Or a blackness blowing over 
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Quench the color like a cover; 

And the fronds of water-weeds, 
Thick as leather, wave and feather, 
Tossing stems blown out with beads 
As wave after wave recedes. 

If the tide is coming in, 

What a thunder! What a din! 
With the slappings and the swishes, 
Creeping slowly, and a thin 

Line of little forward breakers 
Licking onward up the sand— 

Like the fingers of a hand 

Tapping where they’ll soon be takers, 
For the sea has grabbed the land. 
Up beyond the sand and eel-grass 
Is a sunny iittle town 

Built of palm-tree and palmetto. 
It’s a city here in petto, 

With its huts all golden brown; 
And above, upon the thatches 

Of its roofs, are purple patches 
Where the bougainvillea’s sown 
Light-heeled seeds to wax and bloom there, 
Always finding ample room there 
For the forest’s fleecy down. 

Here were Indians long ago 

In the days before a prow, 

Topped by carven saint or sinner, 
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Sailed across the Spanish Main; 
When the caravels and galleons 

Of an overweening Spain 

Had not found the precious metals 
Of the Incas, or in vain 

Wasted men and blood and treasure 
Forcing Indians from their leisure 
Just to glut the greed of gain. 
When the opal orchid-petals 

Were no scientific find, 

But a shimmer in the wind. 

Ere the feet of dappled stallions 
Set the print of iron shoe 

On a sandy sunken shore— 

But the dappled stallions waited 
All in vain, for they were fated 
To recross the sea no more. 

And their masters often died 
Waiting with them, side by side, 
An emaciated crew. 


All that happened long ago. 

Now the vessels, to and fro, 

Come as punctually as clock-work— 
Or at least they mean to do. 

And they carry under hatches 

All things needed by the cities 

They have planted on the sands. 
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And the monasteried monks, 

Hearing tales in quiet cells 

Whispered low in broken snatches 

To an undertone of bells 

From some wanderer overseas, 

Find their hearts moved by strange pities 
At the listening to these, 

And they volunteer in bands 

To convert the simple dwellers 

Of these unimagined lands, 
Worshiping as they should not. 
Manner-bringers, pardon-sellers, 
Vessels carry them in hordes 

With a zeal that’s piping hot. 

Bishops lay aside their croziers, 

Hew palmettos into boards, 

Build them churches as a duty, 

Fill them with whatever booty 

They can find of silk or wax, 

Woolen fabric, cloth of flax, 

Goods of tailors, mercers, hosiers, 

In the bottoms that come in, 

And for payment wink at sin. 

So the church grows, hung with feathers 
Woven by the tired Indians, 

Lined with these and Spanish leathers; 
For at bargains none are keener 

Than the potentates of churches. 
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So it is with Carthagena. 

On a hill that rises straightly 

From the town, it stands in stately 
Isolation, gazing far 

All across the stretching ocean. 
Privateers and men of war, 

Lost in reckoning, see its spire 
Burning like a sacred fire 

From the broad-leaved palms which rise 
Just to where the windowed eyes 
Stare forever out to sea. 

And the captain calls his people, 
Points to where that far-off shining 
Glitters like a distant star; 

Tells them, not without emotion, 
That he knows now where they are, 
They may cease their long repining 
For that shimmering has been a 
Joy to many, ’tis the steeple 

Of the Church of Carthagena. 
Sailors call the sunny flame 

By another, fragrant name: 

When the sparkle in the sky 

First appears, they raise a cry: 
“Look! It is our Lady’s eye!” 
“The Madonna of the Ships” — 

So she is to sailors’ lips. 
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And indeed she is a sweetly 
Lovely image, most discreetly 
Veiled in gauzy stars and roses, 
With an iridescent cloak, 

Made, at least so one supposes, 
Noticing its changing sheen— 
Ruby sometimes, sometimes green— 
Of the wings of humming-birds. 
From the hem of it, there poke 
Little shoes of gold and blue, 
Sewn with gems—not one or two, 
But a toe-full flashing through 
The beholder’s head as though 
He were watching the rainbow. 
On her head a crown is set 
Where great moons of carven jet 
Are in fact no jet at all, 

But black opals; and the fall 

Of her wimple wrought of lace 
Half obscures her wondrous face. 
Only half, for there’s her mouth, 
And her nose, an awkward feature 
For so heavenly a creature: 
There’s a sauciness of shape, 

And the tip points upward slyly; 
But her mouth is most demurely 
Small and wistful, yet to see it 

Is to know a sudden drouth. 
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But the priest, who’s old and wily, 
If you question him says, “Surely 
God has ordered, and so be it!” 
Glorious, excellent Madonna. 

She of ships, and furious oceans, 
Here at the Antipodes, 

How should she resemble these 

Dim cathedral Virgins, hearing 
Ancient fly-blown sins forever 
Snivelled into their dull ears 

For eternities of years. 

Sins here have a different flavor. 

We must cast our hide-bound notions 
Of her manner of appearing. 

Here she is in perfect semblance 

Of what she should be, her lips 
Frame her name, or its resemblance: 
“The Madonna of the Ships.” 


But there is a curious story 

You may hear about the streets. 
Though they tell it to her glory, 
Every second man one meets 

Winks his eye when you address him 
Speaking of her brave attire, 

And if you go on and press him, 

He will cross himself and say 

Tis no wonder, for the day 
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That the pirate ship caught fire 

At the entrance of the bay 

Was when last the priests arrayed her 
Newly for a festival 

Offered for the town’s escape 

From a sacking; they displayed her 
In the morning. All agape, 
Lacking reason’s wherewithal 

To digest this information, 

You may beg for further light 

On so dim a revelation. 

But your man is nothing loth, 

For his city’s praise and pride, 

To detail upon his oath 

What no citizen will hide: 

The possession of a Blessing 

Such as nowhere else can be, 

Not in any place soever 

All along that spacious sea, 

At no river-mouth or harbor 

Of that many-harbored sea. 

So you learn that that same night 
For a space of several hours 

The high altar was deserted; 

Not a trace of waxen image, 

Only dropped and withered flowers 
Shaken from her feather cape. 
Then the church’s doors were closed, 
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But a panic was averted 

For the priests gave out she dozed, 
Being weary. All that night 

The priests knelt and said their masses, 
Swung their censers left and right, 
Moved before the empty altar 

With their passes and repasses, 

And their sacred psalms and droning. 
A great wind outside was moaning, 
And the whirled palmettos scratching 
On the walls, their great leaves catching 
In the flimsy window-shutters. 

Streams of rain poured from the gutters. 
One young priest began to falter 
Fearing doom or miracle, 

Or a Demon out of Hell. 

But his fellows chanted on 

Orison for orison. 

Suddenly a fearful gale 

Shook the church, and furious hail 
Rattled on the wooden roof, 

Like a squad of eager devils 

Spitting flame from horn to hoof, 
Showering down a thousand evils. 

And a window burst asunder. 

There was heard a peal of thunder, 

A distracting dooming thunder, 
Bearing omen in its rolling, 
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Tolling dolefully and slowly, 

While the church stood slightly under 
This reverberate and wholly 
Overhanging dome of thunder. 

Every joist and rafter quivered, 

And the leather hangings shivered. 
So protracted was the thunder, 

Such an everlasting thunder, 

That the priests both old and young 
Were quite paralyzed of tongue, 

And they ceased their weary singing, 
Saying nothing after that. 

Truth to tell, they fell down flat. 
Each one wanted to be hid, 

None saw what the others did. 

Each priest’s eyes were shut, each prayed. 


But the storm seemed to be laid. 
For a perfect calm was there, 
Not a flutter nicked the air 
Which appeared to hold its breath 
Folding round them like a wreath 
From the open window where 

A palmetto leaf hung in 

Still as stone, but dripping wet. 
And the dripping made a noise 
Like a nail which strikes on tin 
Or a tinkling little bell 
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Palpitating for a spell 
From some lonely hermita 
At the bottom of a dell. 
And the pause endured an age, 
Till each priest was moved to see, 
Dared once more to look and see, 
What that tinkling noise might be. 
And they saw the altar set 

For high mass and on it standing 
Their dear Lady, and her poise 
Was that of a flying gull 

Just an instant after landing. 
The priests gasped: “A Miracle!” 
Sobbing, kneeling down before 
Their Madonna, on the floor. 
But the image made no sign, 
Only her far-looking eyes 

Gazed upon them with benign 
Pleasantness, as one who sighs 
And, in sighing, smiles again, 
Pitiful to mortal men. 


ve 
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But they might not long indulge 
Their great wonder and alarm, 
Which no telling may divulge, 
Seeing her escaped from harm. 
For the old priest bade them haste 
To relieve their Lady’s plight 
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From the ravage of the night. 

She was mud from foot to waist, 

In her crown long weeds were tangled, 
One of her bejeweled shoes 

Was not there, and sea-shells jangled 
Caught upon her feathered dress. 
No time this to stare and pray, 
Even though the wits confuse 

She must be well comforted, 
Cherished, cosseted, and tended 
Now her voyaging is ended, 

Bathed, and combed, and clothed, and fed 
With the sacred wine and bread. 
Awed before her holiness, 
Frightened priests ran to obey, 
Getting in each other’s way 

In their eagerness to serve her, 

Be the one most to deserve her. 

In the end the task was done; 

And the instant that the sun, 
Calculated to exalt her, 

Shone upon the wooden altar, 
There they placed her reverently, 
Crossing breast and bowing knee 
To their “Lady of the Sea” 
Blazoned in new finery. 


When the clock that hung inside 
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The tall steeple stood at ten, 

The church door was opened wide, 

Everyone could enter then, 

And the priests were told the news: 

How the pirates nearly came 

To the city, when a flame 

Burst up from their nearing ship; 

How they let the cable slip 

Trying to put the fire out; 

How the ship went on the shore 

Lacking room to put about; 

That the drowned were a full score, 

And the others clapped in jail. 

So the populace filed slowly 

Past the altar, meek and lowly, 

Saying, “Mary, Mary hail!” 

And the young priest, cold and pale, 

Whispered the thing that befell, 

How it was a miracle! 

But the old priest said, “ Tis well,” 

Joining ancient finger-tips; 

“Bless our Lady of the Ships!”’ 
Amy Lowell 
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THE POET SINGS 
Cesar Franck, Symphony in D Minor 


I 


God, I have seen Thee in my heart. 
Thou hast spoken. I have been grass 
Nestling caressfully about Thy commanding feet. 


Thy majesty is tremulous: a dawn 
Sensed as a pale periphery of night, 
And manifest as Light. 


God, I have seen Thee in my heart— 

Felt and perceived Thee, though I could not understand 
My dreams of Thy ineffable cool beauty. 

Something about the vision was divine— 

But it was Thine. 


For I am born of Earth, and Earth 

Tingles within me like an anxious fire. 

I might aspire 

To know and understand Thee as Thou art, 
But the desire that gave me birth 

Chains me to Earth. 


God, I have seen Thee in my heart. 
I flee from Thee, and hide myself in shame 


Under the pall of night. . . . 
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But Thou art Light: 

Star-bursts and bursts of sun in flaring golds, 
Swift reds, 

Sharp yellows 

Blinding my soul, 

Out of whose shame melodic ecstasy ascends 

Far beyond Mind and Earth and Time and Love 
Into Thy sun-swept calm. . . 


. . « Thy sun-burst blends 
All finities into an infinite harmony 
Defining, encompassing, resolving, and transcending all. 


God, I have seen Thee in my heart. 
I am the fragile violet that bends 
Penitent before Thy chastening night-wind. 


I prism Thy radiance in the morning dew, 
Drink it, and live anew. 


II 


Columns were raised to Thee on myrtled shores: 
Under the ilex dryads worshipped Thee in dance; 
Winds wove the sea-spray into sarabands, 

And through sun-gleaming marble corridors 
Chanted in muffled moan 

And undertone. 


A shepherd, improvising on a reed, 
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Wept the long silences of northern mountains 
And dreamed of fountains . . . 


Awoke to see 
Dryads and spray gracefully undulate 
Against a great slow indigo of sea. 


He paused to meditate . 
. . . perhaps on Thee. . . 


Perhaps upon the shining spread of sea 
Pierced by the dark insistence of a tree. 


Perhaps his meditation lingered where 
Dryads enticed him with their arms and hair, 
Slowing their dance with darker modulations 
To supplicate Thee in the evening air. 


He had mused long . . . mountains seemed cold and far 
Where fountains leaped to greet the evening star. 

On northern rocks his gods had been severe— 

Barren as wind and snow . . . but here 

Even the endless sea was warm, and a slow breeze 
Quivered among the fringes of the trees. 


So fingers, idly going through a harp, 
Might improvise light flowing melodies. 
So other fingers, gently met at evening, 
Mutely evoke unsounded ecstasies. 
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{II 


Gods hurried down the rainbow from Walhalla: 

They had become mundane. 

Man begged the peace of the hushed baptismal sunrise: 
They gave him pain. 

Man shattered them with a blast of the Siegfried trumpet: 
Triumphantly 

Man has built up again 


Built Thee a temple where the winds make music 
Dark with the cool intenseness of the sea. 

In it my heart shall sing and be exalted 
In praising Thee. 

Mine is a song forgotten by its echo; 
But in far avenues of infinity 

It will be one with Thee, 

And will be glorified and go resounding 
Down the sun-waters of eternity. 


For I have seen Thee in my heart. Thou hast transfigured 
The shepherd’s dirge into a prayer of danc 
Warm with a stately unreluctant beat: 


It is a dance to which Thou art the music 
Played by the urge of earth that moves our fee 


~EU 


Played by the surge of the sea and the silent mountain, 


Dryads and snow and the wood and the star-struck foun- 
tain, 
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Played in a swell of exuberant rhapsody 
By the great cosmic harmony of Thy Creation 
Flowering unto Thee 


Even as I flower unto Thee, resplendent God, 
By giving all my being unto the life 

Thou hast implanted 

Tremendously in me. 


God, I have seen Thee in my heart. 
Thou hast spoken. I shall arise 
And conquer darkness with caressing eyes. 


I shall unbend cold silences with song. 
Thy Light shali sparklein the crystal snow. 
Shame shall be purged baptismally in dawn. 


For love of Thee, majestic trees shall grow 
Upward to drink Thy sun; 


And rocks shall catch the triumph of my anthem, 
Swell it, and loose blue echoes, one by one. . . . 


And grandly, through the quietude of sleep, 
My soul shall glorify and hymn Thy Light— 


For deep, 
Where I have seen Thee in my heart, 
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Dancing incessant fountains tear the night, 
And bravely leap 


Out of the lethargy of worlds asleep 
Into Thy Light! 


Light! 
Light! 
Walter F. Kohn 


NOEL 


Bless all the little white things, Holy Mother: 

Dream a white magic on the winter roofs, 

Spread a wide net for silver reindeer hoofs, 

Blow the soft woodsmoke up the chimney-throat, 

Twist it in waves against the blue moon-boat; 

Spill the hoar frost, like slanting silver rain 

In fairy cities down the window-pane; 

Touch the horned owl, the rabbit, and the mouse, 

The silver pheasant, and the timid grouse— 

All sweet wild things, tonight, which seek the cover. 

Bless all the little white things, Holy Mother. 
Margaret Moore Meuttman 
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TWO POEMS 
PEGASUS 


I saddled up my Beauty 
And rode him to the fair; 

He curvetted, he caracoled, 
Nobody seemed to care: 


I rode my Beauty bare-back 
Round the rainbow’s rim; 

Folk said that I was surely mad 
To trust myself to him. 


Painted cart and snapping whip, 
We clattered through the town. 
Pennies safe in pockets, 
They cheered us up and down. 


Beauty’s ribs grow sharp like mine 
One of us must be fed... . 


Beauty’s sold to the knacker: 
I’ll buy me cheese and bread. 


LA JAZMINCITA 


I have come home to my hills: silver olive-trees, early song 
Of birds; jasmine tired with exhaling love’s perfume all \ 
And you—as lovely, as weary, 

Frail jasmine-breasted belovéd. 
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Ellen Glines 


The jasmine corollas are bruised, they shrink in the light; 
Moths were among them all night—scentless, they fall: 
The earth will cover them soon, 
Cover them all. 


You too shall rest; earth will cover you too, O white be- 
lovéd, 
A little sooner will cover your loveliness lying at ease, 
Yes, cover you sooner—a little sooner, 
Even, than these. . 


Ellen Glines 


CRONE 


She is a bitter woman, and her words 

Fall from her lips like apples from a bough 
Stoned on the morning of a frost. Like birds 
Driven from carrion her eyes are now. 


And when she laughs she makes a sound like things 
That children are afraid of on the stairs. 

She is awry as if she once had wings 

And kept them secret in the waist she wears. 


She is a barren thing. But curiously, 

Last night, where dusk had made the maples brown 
We passed, and like a picture I could see 

An old dwarf pear we never did cut down. 


George O’ Neil 
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NEW POEMS 
THE TOWER 


Now that the tower is standing, 
Stone upon stone in flower, 

What of its soul—the master, 
The maker of the tower? 


Walking in mist of evening 
Humbly amid the crowd 

Beside the wide way’s traffic, 
Thoughtful perhaps, and bowed, 


And pondering some failure 
That shook his earlier days, 

What exaltation waits him, 
When upward he shall gaze 


And see in sudden outline, 
Mysterious and high, 

Beauty, his own creation, 
Imposed against the sky! 


A LONELY MAN 


It’s lonely in ledgings above the street 


When dusk slows down the day’s long laboring, 


With only a nod to a lad on the stair, 
And neither kith nor kin to be neighboring. 
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Agnes Lee 


It must be good to go out of a house 

With the soft goodbye of your loved one spoken, 
And a windowful of little faces 

Smiling you off as you wave in token. 


It must be good to come back to a house, 

And hear the joy, the welcoming shout of it. 
It must be good to have anyone care 

If you come into a house or go out of it. 


THE YEARS 


If they should bring him the shock of a sudden gladness 
It would be best to prepare him a little, saying: 
“Careful, careful, careful! A great joy is coming!” 
All his years go by in a blur of whiteness— 

They are faces lying on life for a flash and forgotten, 
That rise as drowning faces and disappear. 


IN A BED BY THE SEA 


Water mountains leap high 
And crumble white to the shore. 


Waves, waves, wash me to sleep, 
Till I am dreaming of deeper than deep— 


Here in my bed by the giant sea 
Where you are pounding eternally! 
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Water mountains leap to the moon 
And crumble white to the shore. 


Waves, waves, pound me to sleep! 
Pound me deeper than anything deep! 


A MEDITATION 


Rome has been dead these many hundred years— 
Of all the might which thrust her bronze-clad men, 
Clamoring 

And storming to the ends of all the earth, 

Not strength enough is left today to lift 

A locust’s wing. 


And yet she lives forever. Would you speak, 
She offers you the word. And would you build, 
On her pages 

Lies beauty deathless. Would you make a law, 
Rome whispered in Napoleon’s ear a code 

For the ages. 


In overwhelming chaos everywhere 

Slouched the stupendous years, unnamed, unnoted. 
Even Greece afar 

Gave them but moon-guides, till stern Rome, aware, 
Ordered their march and gave the echoing world 
The calendar. 
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There is a curving road from Engadine 
Whose Roman stones attest the centuries. 
Roman tools 
Made safe between its wild and steep escarpments 
The traveler of today. Forget the Caesars?— 
Rome still rules. 

Agnes Lee 


RESURGENCE 


I have so loved you I can never find 

Rest from the thought of you in any place. 

Far have I left your cypress-bed behind, 

But not your hand’s light touch; but not your face. 

Only this moment did a voice contrive 

To make hope start up, quivering. I drew 

Close to the sound of it—you were alive 

A little space with laughter blowing through. 

You were alive, and then you were more dead 

Than ever you had been through all the years. 

I heard a voice and knew not what it said— 

Some simple trifle meant for other ears. 

No one to share this exile and this pain; 

No one to know that you have died again! 
Margaret Tod Ritter 
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TUNES IN THE DARK | 


THE WHITE NIGHT 
To G. R. 
She has forgotten her husband— 
He is dead; 
And her children living 
She forgets. 
But the white night 
She has not forgotten— 
Out of it are begotten 
Dreams instead 
Of children; 
And dreams, when all is said, 
Are right. 
Like the uneven twitch of her needles 
That night stirs her, 
Like leaf-shadows drifting 
It shelters her; 
And she draws its lustre like a shawl, 
Pinning its beautiful fall 
Where light remembered kisses rest 
Over her shrunken breast. 





Once more, in the mountain whiteness, 
Snow and the milk of darkness, 

The lifting of lips in moonlight 

And the sweep of pain; 
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His voice, the night, 
The delaying, 
Silence and snow 
And his saying: 


“Love understands it all; 

When the spring sap runs darker 
Than the clear-white 

Liquid of the forest, 

Though the delight 

Of leafing be the greater, 

Yet shall the tree 

Be fruitless 

In the fall. 


“Only in the simplicity 

Of death, 

Where race had been forgotten, 
We two shall wed 
Unshadowed. 


“How very young you are, 
How very white— 

Almost unstirred by bitterness, 
Almost unstirred by love! 
Now, like a star, 

Be clear of shadows, 

My beloved.” 
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She has forgotten her husband— 
He is dead; — 

And her children ° 

She forgets. 

But the white night 

She has not forgotten, 
Remembering shadows. 


ENIGMA 


For S. H. 
You are like nothing I have known before- 
The hidden secret of a wide-flung door, 
Whence I may pass but to be lost again 
In a dark forest visited by rain. 


In you I wander like a little child 
Seeking ripe berries in a thicket wild, 
Stooping and turning in my way to see 
Where dogwood or white violets may be. 


In you I lose my path and go astray, 

Reaching a higher, more bewildered way 
Myself grown older, with strange glades behind, 
Loving a garden which I cannot find. 


Here am I lost in you, your boundless space 
Having no limits nor a resting-place. 

Hold me the lantern of your lifted hand, 
Give me the signal I can understand. 
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Eda Lou Walton 
WHAT IS LOVE? 


Do I love you? What is love? 

Is it the dropping down of my leaves 
For your footprints?— 

The death of my trees and flowers 
For the decoration of your frost? { 
If so, perhaps I love you. 

But if love is spring, 

If it is stripes of green on hills, 
The bursting from his sky-prison 
Of the ardent sun, 

The leaping blaze of poppies 
Destroying a world, 

I do not love you— 

I am too lost in you, 

Too lonely in your loneliness. 


THE FUTILE SEASONS 


Ours was a love that lasted long— 

From moonrise until moonset, 

Like an orchard song 

Of pale gold petals in a silver net. 

The moon is dark, and so we may forget. 


There is another singer in the orchard now, 
Singing of fruit and falling leaves, 
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Blind to the prophecy upon his lover’s brow 
Of naked trees over which the wind grieves. 
Even as spring so autumn too deceives. 


RAISON D’ETRE 
For M. S. 

And if you are a tree 
That bears no fruit, 
Even a poison-tree 
Casting its doom 
With its shadow— 
And yet are beautiful, 
Colored with deep coolness, 
Outlined with light, 
Making the sunset 
A framing of your graciousness, 
The faded moon 
An ivory comb for your hair, 
You are indeed 
Well-rooted in the earth, 
Which knows the tug of loveliness, 
And men shall pray before you 
Though they die ot it. 














Eda Lou Walton 


AFRICAN MOON SONG 


Step down from the waters, 
O Walker-by-moonlight, 
Step down from the waters 
That flood through night, 
And lean to earth 
Your carved arms lonely, 
And lean to earth 
Your stern breast, bright 
With the white milk 
Of darkness! 
For he is crying, he is crying, 
Walker-by-moonlight— 
On a hill of stone 
He is crying for your breast. 
A mad, mad thing, 
O Walker-by-moonlight, 
A man who dreams 
Is crying for rest! 

Eda Lou Walton 
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COMMENT 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


TRAVELLER to Jerusalem spoke of the emotion 
which overwhelmed her on entering the ancient city. 
“Whatever you believe or don’t believe,” she said, “the 
thought of all that human beings have suffered and 
dreamed and prayed for there agonizes the imagination. 
The millions of pilgrims starving, thirsting, bleeding on 
wounded feet year after year, century after century, to get 
there; the battles, crusades, romantic intrigues, the tor- 
tures and raptures, the horrors and splendors, the un- 
paralleled magnificence of history which centres in that 
little capital—the thought of all this wells up and over- 
flows, one feels drowned and washed away by the human 
tides which beat upon one’s little mind.” 

So, if we yield to the thought of it, the Christmas festival 
also has gathered to itself richness and color and beauty 
through the ages, until it comes to us encrusted like a cope 
with jewels, and fit for a gorgeous ritual of joy. If we 
cheapen it—if we use the great historic religious festival 
as a mere medium of exchange, if we give no thought to the 
inner spiritual significance which has made it a symbol of 
hope to uncounted millions since the birth night at Beth- 
lehem, we thereby refuse beauty and accept sordidness, we 
refuse truth and accept a sham. 

“Whatever you believe or don’t believe,” Christmas 
should make you aware of currents of human sympathy 
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This Christmas 


which have been flowing over men and nations for nearly 
two thousand years. It should make you draw all lonely 
souls into these currents, not by minor charities but by the 
unconscious magnetism of your own delight. Christmas 
is a symbol of the great renewal—the renewal of life, the 
renewal of faith. The little leaven that leavened the whole 
earth-lump, the mustard-seed whose growth entangled the 
sun and moon, the infant who shook the world and looked 
God in the face—this is what you recognize when you give 
your sweetheart a jewel on Christmas morning, or invite 
the beggar to share your fire and pluck the tinsel fruits of 
your electric-lighted tree. H. M. 


A WORD ABOUT PROSODY 


A recent after-dinner discussion of verse-technique re- 
minded me of old confusions and new demands. Mr. 
Llewellyn Jones, literary editor of the Chicago Evening 
Post and author of First Impressions, a book of interesting 
essays on poets and their methods just issued by Mr. 
Knopf, confessed his metrical hobby before a club audience 
of the Poetry Lovers of America, and talked of anapaests, 
iambs, amphibrachs, hypermetrics, accents and other 
terms sanctified by tradition, in an effort to shoo free verse 
out into the cold and prove it quite unworthy to play with 
properly brought-up children of the metrical family. 

Now it happens that I also have wandered in this 
ancestral garden, and that scientific tests and measure- 
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ments show me no essential difference between the wild 
one and the rest of the tribe. Free verse and all varieties 
of metrical verse seem to me blood brothers and sisters, 
and the differences between them—mere matters of cos- 
tume and manners—cannot affect the racial strain. I have 
found that poetic rhythms of all kinds—and, I doubt not, 
in all languages—rest upon the same universal principle— 
the assembling of syllables and rests in time-unit bars more 
or less marked or emphasized by recurrent stresses. I have 
observed that in English all poetic rhythms, whether bond 
or free, are in either three-time or four-time, and that 
analysts would be much more scientific in their classifica- 
tion of variants under these two grand divisions if they 
could forget all the ancient terms which the accredited 
prosodists employ so glibly. 

Let us remind ourselves of the origin and history of 
these laws of verse technique which have come down to us 
through the ages—laws mostly disregarded by poets, but 
woefully confusing to rhetoricians and school-teachers, 
and the children whom these over-wise grown-ups have 
misled into a detestation of poetry. 

Poetry is an art. Prosody is or should be, a science. 
The art has always preceded the science—that is, men 
have sung, built, carved, drawn pictures on walls or rocks, 
long before any rules were laid down for their guidance in 
any of these performances. Not that the artist was law- 
less, but law with him was an instinct, not a formula: an 
instinct for rhythm, color-values, sound-values, mathe- 
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matical purity of line, and for the balance, proportion, 
harmony in all these. After the artist had done his work, 
creating beauty through following his instinct for her im- 
mutable laws, the scientific thinkers came along and made 
laws definitely founded upon his product and definitely 
limited by his achievement. They decreed that as the 
artists of the past had done, even so must the artists of the 
future proceed: and why?—the artists of the past had 
produced masterpieces; therefore, how otherwise could 
masterpieces be produced? 

All this may be a repetition of the obvious; but when 
inherited and accumulated rules become a constraint and 
an encumbrance one needs to be reminded now and then 
that they were made originally not by an infallible and 
omniscient God but by very fallible and half-ignorant 
men; indeed, not even by creative artists, but by critics 
and classifiers who studied them. When Aristoxenus of 
Tarentum, a contemporary of Alexander the Great and 
therefore much later than the golden age of Greek poetry— 
when this grammarian “first laid down definite laws for 
prosody as a department of musical art,” he founded what 
was at the time a good workable science for the guidance 
of Greek poets; and if few Greek poets came after him to 
reward his labors and those of other grammarians who 
gradually built up the science to their complete satisfac- 
tion, yet the pdets of conquering Rome accepted the doc- 
trine and adapted their measures to its principles. 

How far the Roman poets benefited by this acceptance 
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of laws made for another language, whether their poems 
would have been better or worse if they had never heard 
of Greek prosody, is a question for more accomplished 
linguists than the present writer. However, it is certain 
that the harmonics of the two great classic languages are 
in closer accord than they are with those of any modern 
language, especially those languages more or less derived 
from the speech of the barbarians whom Caesar fought. 

When Hephaestion’s manual of Greek meters, written 
in the second century of our era, was finally printed in 
1526, its influence was carried into modern times. The 
classic nomenclature—the dactyls, anapaests, spondees, 
iambs, etc., of Greek and Latin, languages whose syllabic 
quantities were fairly rigid—became the accepted terms in 
modern tongues of much more changeable quantities and 
emphatic stresses. Naturally the system proves a mis- 
fit; especially in English it is inaccurate and misleading 
—a mediaeval remainder oddly anachronistic in this age 
of scientific research. Even Edmund Gosse, by no means 
a radical, reminds us of its limitations: 

It must not be forgotten that the prosodical terminology of the Greeks, 
which is often treated by non-poetical writers as something scientific and 


even sacrosanct, dates from a time when ancient literature had lost all its 
freshness and impulse, and was exclusively the study of analysts. 


Thus our inheritance of classic prosody has been as out 
of place as a renaissance altar in a Gothic cathedral. The 
trouble is, it was a superficial and partial affair to begin 
with, an analysis of appearances rather than funda- 
mentals. Classic prosody was as scientific, no doubt, as 
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classic chemistry, geography, physiology, or even astron- 
omy; but it is no more satisfactory to a modern student 
than would be one of those dusty curios of the groping 
and unscientific past. That any remnant of this pseudo- 
science should have survived to trouble the poets of the 
very differently constructed English language is an 
anomaly which results merely in confusion and contro- 
versy. Prosody as the English grammarians have handed 
it to us, with its inherited Greek terms, its artificial scan- 
sion, its false grouping of measures, and its numerous 
other constrictions, should be swept away altogether, to 
make room for the building up of a true science of speech- 
rhythms, a science which may prove as useful to the poet 
of the future as the science of counterpoint is to the com- 
poser, of color and light to the painter, of proportion and 
stress to the architect, and of mathematics to all. 

A beginning has been made, but progress is extremely 
slow, as this branch of scientific research offers pioneer 
hardships and few rewards. Sidney Lanier’s Science of 
English Verse asked a few questions; philologists, chiefly 
German, have written articles on speech-rhythms and 
verse-rhythms; and perhaps the most important contri- 
bution of all is Dr. W. M. Patterson’s book on The 
Rhythm of Prose, with the phonographic researches which 
led up to it. A beginning has been made in a true and 
universal science of prosody; but it has not gone far 
enough to be of much use to the poet, who, alone among 
artists, must find out everything for himself. H. M. 
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What's O'Clock, by Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
It is difficult to take a dispassionate view of a post- 
humous book—a book published, like this, soon after its 
author’s death. Yet one can not go far wrong in feeling 
that this latest, but not quite last, volume adds a special 
poignancy to the laments for the poet’s passing; because it 


REVIEWS 


“RUBIES IN A GATE OF STONE” 





contains some of her best work, work illustrating not only 
the fertility and wide range of her mind, but also her in- 


creasing control over her chosen instrument. 

I don’t feel this control in the opening poem, which 
rambles and gets out of rhythm, like some of its too 
discursive predecessors in previous volumes. But the 
second entry, Evelyn Ray, shows not only dramatic inten- 
sity but also brevity and concentration, with keen em- 
phasis upon climax. It is, as our readers know, the story 
of a doubly fatal duel, followed by the poet’s meditations 
upon the utter blankness of death. She does not pretend 
to look beyond—no explanation seems adequate: 








For earth to earth is the best we know, 
Where the good blind worms push to and fro 
Turning us into the seeds which grow. 


And lovers and ladies are dead indeed, 
Lost in the sap of a flower seed. 
Is this, think you, a sorry creed? 


Well, be it so, for the world is wide, 
And opinions jostle on every side. 
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What has always hidden will always hide. 
And every year, when the fields are high 
With oat grass, and red top, and timothy, 
I know that a creed is the shell of a lie. 

Life being inexplicable and death its mere ceasing, Miss 
Lowell seizes the passing hour of beauty, and gives her 
readers phases of its color and tune. Jn Excelsis is perhaps 
her highest reach toward a beauty beyond place and time; 
whether addressed, like the biblical Song of Songs, to an 
earthly friend or a possible heavenly one, it gives us the 
poet’s ecstatic delight in life: 

So you—air—earth—heaven— 

I do not thank you, 

I take you. 

I live. 

And those things which I say in consequence 
Are rubies mortised in a gate of stone. 

The gate is closed—we may not look beyond. But on 
this side of it there is a multiplicity of things, sounds, 
emotions, to see and hear and feel. Not only rubies, but 
emeralds, sapphires, crystals, to mortise bravely into the 
unmoving stone. 

Let us go through the book, pausing, as any reader will, 
to consider and read again the poems which please us most. 
I have spoken of Evelyn Ray and In Excelsis as questioning 
the unknown, through tragedy the one, ecstasy the other. 
Lilacs and Purple Grackles, each an hundred lines or more, 
and two or three shorter ones like Once Fericho and Night 
Clouds, give us a more earthly delight in the earth’s more 
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or less whimsical magnificence of life. Lilacs, New Eng- 


, 
land’s clear-cut candid flower 


Standing beside clean doorways; 
and the grackles— 


a sociable lot, 

Thousands of them strung across a long run of wind. . . 
Nonchalant highwaymen, pickpockets, second-story burglars— 
these give the poet’s spirit a leaping thrill of joy; their 
color and chatter, their motion and fragrance delight 
her, and she passes on the delight without further ques- 
tion. Outside New England she is less happily at home; 
the poems of Texas and South Carolina are less spon 

taneous. 
There is a poem about Keats, one to Carl Sandburg, and 

a series of sonnets in honor of Duse, which are suggestive 
and appreciative, but not illuminating. Also The Sister: 
does not quite put us on intimate terms with Sappho, 
Elizabeth Browning and Emily Dickinson, whom our 
modern Amy would like to claim as friends and talk with. 
She is better acquainted with herself, and in the more per 
sonal poems we find her brooding and plaintive at times, 
again gay. The Song for a Viola d’ Amore is a joyous love 
lyric of almost Elizabethan simplicity: 

The lady of my choice is bright 

As a clematis at the fall of night. 

Her voice is honeysuckle sweet, 

Her presence spreads an April heat 


Before the going of her feet. 
She is of perfectness complete. 
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But wistfulness is the more familiar mood, one en- 
countered in Miss Lowell’s poetry from the first. Besides 
certain short poems, we find it emphasized in two longer 
ones, each written in twenty-four hokku of the traditional 
seven teen syllables: 

Cherishing what is, 

The wise man sees it depart 

Without emotion. 
The hokku in English is of course a highly artificial form, 
whatever it may be in Japanese. It becomes something of 
a stunt, with an effect doubtless worlds away from its 
oriental feeling and atmosphere. Miss Lowell uses it like 
the instrumental accompaniment of a delicately melan- 
choly tune. A lady confiding her resignation to a three- 
stringed lute—that is the effect of it—all in a level minor 
key, with no crescendos or climaxes. 

The wistfulness of certain poems seems haunted with 
dread of darkening fates. In Footing up a Total we find 
her dreading ephemeral fame, seeing some hidden hare- 
bell talent resist the winds of time more surely than her 
hardier plant: 

Your health, my highly unsuccessful confrére, 

Rocking your seed-bells while I drift to ashes. 

The future is the future, therefore— 

Damn you! 
And sometimes she is possessed by the thought of death, as 
if in these last months some premonition of the great 
change shadowed her consciousness. 
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Autumn and Death is the most complete expression of 
this feeling. In certain stanzas she seems almost listening 
for the call: 

And Death with her silver-slippered feet, 

Do you hear her walk by your garden-chair? 

The cool of her hand makes a tempered heat, 
That’s all, and the shadow of her hair 

Is curiously sweet. 

Does she speak? If so, you have not heard; 

The whisper of Death is without a word. 


Grim is the face which Autumn turns 

To a sky all bare of obscuring leaves, 

And her hair is red as a torch where it burns 
In the dry hearts of the oaten sheaves. 

But Death has a face which yearns 

With a gaunt desire upon its prey, 

And Death’s dark face hides yesterday. 

So one may leave her for the moment, this vital and 
powerful spirit. Two other books are to follow, we are told 
—this is not quite the last word. But it is doubtful if the 
last-of-all volume will be more sincerely confessional of 
Miss Lowell’s uncompromising philosophy, which plucked 
joy out of loneliness, and faith in life out of a creedless 
creed. H. M. 


INTERLUDES FROM MR. DRINKWATER 


New Poems, by John Drinkwater. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The publishers have prefaced this little book by the 
pathetic confession on the jacket that it is “the result of 
two years’ concentrated work and the full maturity of one 
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ot England’s most gifted poets.” If it is true that Mr. 
Drinkwater can produce by two years of concentrated 
effort only thirty-eight poems, of which seventeen are 
translations and five are occasional poems of the obviously 
“‘made”’ variety, then he should take a vacation. One is 
more inclined to think of these poems as the accidents of 
two years of leisure. 

There are fourteen lyrics which might be considered as 
of spontaneous and original conception. Of these a few 
have real charm, but the majority seem to be the proddings 
of ajaded mind. The opening poem, The Witch-dall, is full 
of a pleasant garden aroma and moves through twenty- 
four stanzas without losing its impetus. Condition has 
completeness and a Housman-like simplicity: 

If one to love you better came, 
The paradise within my heart 


I would surrender to that flame, 
And unlamenting would depart. 


Till then undaunted I’ll embrace 

My fortune, asking no man’s leave, 
And pledge you in the market-place 
And wear your favor on my sleeve. 

The Atom of God: A Vision gives us in seven pages a 
whimsical philosophical conjecture that might be told 
better in seven lines. 

With the translations from the German the reader fares 
better, but one fears that the German fares worse. This 
part of the book sounds more like Mr. Drinkwater than 
do his own poems. Who would recognize Theodor 
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Storm’s lovely tribute to his dead wife in the Georgian 
effusion that has supplanted it? Departure, by Ludwig 
Uhland, is amusing in its new guise, but how very English 
Herr Uhland has become! 

The translator admits that he does not read German. 
The poems, he says, were read to him by a German friend 
who explained them until he got both sense and sound into 
his mind. He then reproduced the poem in English in as 
nearly the same metre as possible. The result justifies the 
method in only one instance, that of Goethe’s Wanderer’s 
Night Song, which retains much of its delicacy: 

Peace on the hills forsaken 

Is deep; 

The leaves unshaken 

Are asleep; 

By twilit nest 

Stilled is the wood-bird’s tune. 
Hush, heart! You soon, 

You too, shall rest. 

It is a pity that a poet of renown should feel forced to 
keep before his public with so indifferent a book as this. 
A reputation suffers less by long silence. 

Fessica Nelson North 
GHOSTS ON THE ROAD 
The Road to Welles-Perennes: A Story in Verse, by Daniel 

Sargent. Four Seas Co. 

This is the dream-tale of a young officer who passes the 
night in a wood where twenty dead soldiers lie stark in the 
moonlight. They lift him and carry him along, again they 
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dance and converse—there are various acts in their spook- 
drama. 

The story is diaphanously told—the style seconds the 
fantastic-pathetic theme. Now and then one wishes that 
the poet would abstain from ’eath and ere and spake, from 
omissions of necessary articles, etc.; but such archaisms 
are not numerous—on the whole the manner is simple and 


fairly familiar. The episodes of dream-action are too 
numerous for the best effect, in my opinion; after the first 
lifting and carrying one loses the weird atmosphere and 


breathes commoner air. 





Now and then is a lovely phrase or figure 
for example: 


this simile, 


The golden day 
Was mute there like a trumpet without sound. 


The measure—an octave stanza with triple alternate 
rhymes and a couplet, is handled well. Stanzas JJ and 
VIII from Canto II will suggest the feeling of the poem: 


The shoulders which thus bore me high in air 
Belonged to dead men who that very night 

Had comraded my sleep. I was aware 

Of full a score behind me in my sight. 

Good solid men. They bore me stoutly where 
A wheat-field spread about me left and right. 
Their helmets seemed the bed-posts of my litter. 
I smelt the dew, I heard the larks atwitter. 


I tapped the helmet blue that walked most near. 
“Is that town Welles-Perennes to which we go?’ 
The helmet turned, into mine eyes to peer, 
Which so abashed me that again more slow, 
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“Ts that town Welles-Perennes?” I repeated clear. 
His answer came in a brief whisper, low. 

In through my ears it pierced to my heart’s core, 
And thus it spake: “Ne parlez pas aux morts.” 


H. M. 
THISTLE-DOWN VERSE 


Loves and Lasses of Pierrot, by William Griffith. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 

Of the many light-verse poets since Herrick, few have 
had a more delicate touch than Mr. Griffith. His senti- 
ment, whether merry or sad, is of thistle-down texture, and 
his rhymes carry it as softly as a summer breeze. 

The Pierrot symbol, used throughout this book, suits 
his mood—its humility, its flitting loyalty, its mixed 
gayety and pathos. 

I who laughed my youth away, 


And blew bubbles at the sky, 
Thin as air and frail as fire— 


that is this poet’s note, and often the bubbles he blows 
flash with delicate shining colors—pink and blue in 
Pierrot Makes a Song, purple-dark in that lovely elegy 
Pierrette in Memory, or in Nostalgia. And surely anyone 
reading this modern Pierrot’s Epitaph on a tombstone, 
would know that a lovable human being had passed that 
way: 


Mine was to hurry 
No passing bell, 
Having no credit 
In heaven or hell. 
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Nor mine to worry 
And droop and mope 
Over the siren 
Shadow of hope. 
Ring from the steeple 
This epitaph: 
Pierrot saw through them, 
And died to laugh. 
Saw through the people 
Who seldom smile; 
And made her happy 
A little while. 
The book carries one along on a summer day. It has 
charm. 


Harp in the Winds, by Daniel Henderson. D. Appleton 
& Co. 
This is light verse, happily controlled; and coming from 
a mind capable of flashes both descriptive and figurative. 
Such a poem as The Stranger, for example, is both gay and 
vivid in its dancing rhythm: 
With beady and foreboding eye 
The turtle peers as I go by. 
And some of the turtles of commerce—dried-up clerks or 
department-heads—are put into keenly sympathetic 
rhymes. 
Mr. Henderson does not attempt much, but he achieves 
gracefully what he attempts. 


When We Were Very Young, by A. A. Milne. E. P. Dut 
ton & Co. 
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Writing verse for children is not so easy a trick as it 
seems—a fact attested by many failures. Mr. Milne’s 
rattling rhymes, first printed in Punch, are engaging 
enough to turn the trick—one thinks that any child would 
love to say them. They are as nonsensical as nursery 
rhymes should be, but with a sly flavor of satirical whim- 
sicality. 

And all sorts of funny thoughts 
Run round my head: 

“Tt isn’t really 

Anywhere! 

It’s somewhere else 

Instead!” 

And surely such a ballad as The King’s Breakfast will 
set anyone dancing, young or old, from toes to tresses 

H.M 








A FEW NINETEENTH-CENTURY VOICES 


Poems by Lord de Tabley, edited by John Drinkwater. 
Humphrey Milford, London. | 

The Poetical Works of Austin Dobson. Humphrey Milford. 

Dartmouth Lyrics, by Richard Hovey, edited by Edwin 
Osgood Grover. Small, Maynard & Co. 

English Poetry of the Nineteenth Century; a Connected 
Representation of Poetic Art and Thought from 1798 to 
7914. Edited by G. R. Elliott and Norman Foerster 
Macmillan Co. 

Inevitably the modern movement in poetry has given us 

a sense of distance from the nineteenth century, so the 

publishers are now summing up the period that has closed, 
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and reprinting the works of men whose talents were out- 
shone by greater geniuses, but who are too good, or too 
diverting, to be lost without some regret. 

As a summary of the period, and nearly as adequate a 
representation of the chief poets as may be hoped for in 
an anthology, English Poetry of the Nineteenth Century, an 
octavo of over eight hundred double-columned pages, 
does pretty well. The reader may not agree with the 
apportionment of space, but at least he is given a fair 
introduction to the major poets, and to a legion of minor 
ones through one or two poems and biographical notes. 

Among the latter is Austin Dobson, whose complete 
works have just been published for the first time. He 
suffers a little, it seems to me, by his abundance. To read 
by chance a single poem of Austin Dobson is usually a 
delightful experience—so crisp, sprightly and gracious is 
his style; but to attempt over four hundred pages of 
vers de société and other light verse, however well it may 
be done, is little short of appalling. The reader gasps in 
amazement at a mind so endlessly skilful in turning un- 
expected and intricate rhymes, so infatuated with the 
artificialities and grace of the eighteenth century. And 
the tasteless make-up of this volume reminds us all too 
painfully of the exquisitely dainty little first editions in 
which his O/d World Idyls and other sheafs of rhyme were 
so appropriately set forth. 

Of a different type is Lord de Tabley, whose shorter 
poems fall somewhere between vers de société and the 
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more serious or ecstatic type of simple lyrics. He depicts 
English rural life, vividly, lovingly; and he touches human 
sorrow always with a certain dignity of line, as in his poem 
Separated Fortunes, of which we quote the first and third 
stanzas: 
Dearest, beholding thy poor married tears— 
Since thou has made thy choice and chosen ill, 


And I must watch the slow pathetic years 
Far from the hearth where thou art lonely still— 


I am slain with pity of thy doom to be. 
I pray; but easier shall this mountain gate 
Unlock its roots and drench them in the sea 
Than I could loose one rivet of thy fate. 

I believe we may. take Mr. Drinkwater’s word for it 
that the bulk of Lord de Tabley’s work is well lost, but 
this little book of selections is a pleasant companion for 
quiet and reflective hours, when one has patience enough 
to put oneself into the mood of a past century. 

Richard Hovey, even in his early youth, was much mor 
nearly of the modern movement. This is taken from 
Spring, written before he was graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1885: 

I said in my heart, “I am sick of four walls and a ceiling, 

I have need of the sky. 

I have business with the grass. 

I will up and get me away where the hawk is wheeling, 

Lone and high, 

And the slow clouds go by. . . . 


” 


It illustrates the freshness and metrical beauty with 
which this youthful work of his abounds, even if he gets 
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lost now and then in collegiate full-windedness, and the 
rambling over-eloquent manner of the time. Though 
Dartmouth Lyrics is edited for Dartmouth men, and so 
consists mostly of college songs and .odes, and under- 
graduate poems, it gives proof of the talent which he after- 
wards developed to a maturity too early interrupted by 
his death at thirty-five. His loss was indeed lamentable, 
for he had a mind aware of new impulses in the art, and 
a technique sensitively fine and responsive. Perhaps he 
gave, during his short life, no stronger evidence of his 
quality than those marvellous translations of Maeter- 
linck’s early plays, published in the beautiful Green Tree 
Library of Herbert S. Stone & Co. during the ’nineties. 
Such translation of masterpieces is itself a work of genius. 


Margery Swett 
BRIEF NOTICES 


The Northeast Corner, by Frederick R. McCreary. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

Mr. McCreary’s free verse shows him to be a poet of 
sensitive instincts and a degree of skill, although in the 
title-poem, where he apostrophizes New England, as in 
many of the others, the visualization is too impersonal and 
remote. But even when not successful, the poet is able to 
command our interest and respect. He writes honestly 
and well, and best of all he has something to say; his work 
is distinguished from the mincing verses of poets who sing 
to hear themselves sing. The following poem, Béind, is 
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briefer and slighter than most, but it will illustrate Mr. 
McCreary’s style: 


Slowly the fog, 

Hunch-shouldered with a gray face; 
Arms wide, it advances, 

Finger-tips touching the way 

Past the dark houses 

And dark gardens of roses. 

Up the short street from the harbor, 
Slowly the fog, 

Seeking, seeking; 

Arms wide, shoulders hunched, 
Searching, searching. 

Out through the streets to the fields, 
Slowly the fog— 

A blind man hunting the moon. 


G. H. D. 


Ellen Pryor, by Alice Brown. Macmillan Co. 

One searches for an explanation of the intense artifi- 
ciality of this narrative in rhyme, for the reader’s utter 
unbelief in the story, the characters, the form, the details 
of incident. There are some pretty passages of descrip- 
tion, but somehow the thing never comes alive. 

Of course rhymed couplets are a stilted measure, becom- 
ing very monotonous in a long narrative; and, though Pope 
could marshal their patrician paces with aplomb, they are 
a misfit in this New England story of country people. And 
then, the poet plunges beyond her depth in introducing a 
local Cleopatra, a carouse, an invalid’s delirious ravings, 
and other melodramatic indiscretions, which would require 
masterly handling. H. M. 
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Blue Norther, by Therese Lindsey. Harold Vinal. 

Mrs. Lindsey writes very prosy verse, verse whose prose- 
element is indeed its most interesting property. When she 
is trying hard to be poetical, she is usually completely dull, 
as when she says of stars: 

All that vast host of golden nails 

That stay the floor of heaven. 
But when she writes thoughtfully—that is, when she for- 
gets the lyric gesture—she shows herself capable of much 
engaging comment on people and things. One wonders 
whether mistaken judgment is the reason for her failing to 
adopt some appropriate prose form. G. H. D. 
Fantasy and Other Poems, by Roydon Burke. Privately 

printed by Perry Walton, Boston. 

The poems in this book would have to attain finest 
quality to be worthy of Mr. Walton’s beautiful setting. 
They present the not uncommon moods of youth in forms 
that show a studious training. 

We, the dreamers, 
Struggle among the sordid facts of life, 
Striving for dim ideals amid the clash 
Of man with man. We cling to ‘ading rays 
Of hope, of vague belief in better things— 






and so forth. We seem to have heard that kind of plaint 
before from sensitive undergraduates. But though the 
poems class as college exercises, they are not without 
promise—if ever this shy dreamer learns to treat his 
dreams with less reverence. H. M. 
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Selected Poems of Charles Hanson Towne. D. Appleton & Co, 
These poems abound in clichés and unquickened 
rhythms, and the subject matter or its mode of presenta- 
tion is hardly ever original. Nevertheless, the obviously 
sincere emotion of the author now and again attains, 
through its own intensity and simplicity, expression of a 
truly noble kind. Such a lyric as The Victors cannot 
entirely fail for even the most sophisticated reader of 
poetry. G. H. D. 


Young Harvard, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 
No doubt there was a Harvard demand for the repub- 
lication of Mr. Bynner’s first very youthful book. There is 
a gay light-worded spirit in it appropriate to the facile 
careless undergraduate mood, but none of the poems seems 
essential to the rounding out of its author’s career or repu- 
tation as a poet. H. M. 


Songs from the Silence—A Book of Prison Verse, by John 

Francis Glynn. Boyd, Van Ness & Co., St. Paul. 

“Tn this little volume I have tried to give you the other 
side of the convict, the spiritual side” —so says the author 
in his preface; and some of the lyrics reveal with facility 
and without affectation this prisoner’s usually cheerful but 
occasionally sad emotions. Neither the emotion nor the 
art strikes very deep, but such poems as the gay Prison 
Escape, done in honor of Bob White, and the prayer Dus! 
Sanctuary, suggest a talent which is usually too cheaply 
indulged. H. M. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Our October birthday editorial has stimulated a number of poets and 
editors to offer comment or consolation. The Chicago Evening Post 
reminds us, in an editorial by Llewellyn Jones, its scholarly literary 
editor, that “There is more appreciation of poetry now than there was 
ten years ago, and Miss Monroe has had a great part in building up that 
interest. But she has undertaken a big task. Poetry is the subtlest of 
the arts, the one that makes the greatest call upon the spiritual resources 
of those who come to it. And so when Miss Monroe calls upon the public 
to support her magazine she is really calling upon the public less for a 
subscription, or for mere attention, than for the taking up of a definite 
and complex spiritual attitude. She does not merely give them so many 
poems a month. She gives them printed words from which they must make 
their own poems. And she must be patient with the public if it finds it 
hard to remake her poems—new, uncompromising, often disturbing— 
when it is so much easier to remake the poems in the newspaper columns 
and the popular and ‘easy’ magazines.” 

The italics are ours, and they emphasize the important point so well 
suggested by Mr. Jones, that what one gets out of the arts is limited by 
what one brings to them. 





The Richmond, Va., News Leader protests: “As you cut your birthday 
cake you wear too disconsolate a mien. If you had really wished to 
be a popular magazine, Poetry, you would have loosened your strangle- 
hold upon the stars; you would have gone in for confessions of chorus 

i and your demure green cover would have blushed to the proper 
rlet. You have catered to people who love simple beauty. You have 
yeen liberal. You have found and made poets. Hundreds of folks seize 
you and run to read you inquiet. You are far above the news-stand herd, 
Porrry. And you will stay there. 
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‘Light the candles of your cake, Porrry, and pour the punch. Long 
may you live—who cares whether you prosper?” 

But will the Virginia editor please supply the punch! 

Miss Dorothy Reid, a young and idealistic poet, had “never dreamed 
that Poetry was subject to the exasperations of lesser magazines. I 
thought of it as always sure and aloof and shining, like the Delectable 
Mountains. I’ve held it before me as a goal, infallible and secure.” 
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From this Delectable-Mountain altitude we must descend rapidly to 
read another poet’s response to our editorial. Robert Roe writes from 
California: “I hasten to reply with a mixture of feelings. A certain 
amusement is the first of them, that you should feel as most of us do on 
our birthdays—that your existence in this world is not justified by your 
treatment in it. 

“ear is another: for what would one do without Poetry? We should 
be dull without the magazine, and prosy without its editor’s vigilant 
surveillance of our efforts. I speak for those, who, like me, cannot or will 
not criticize their own stuff. 

“Lastly I feel that you haven’t been just to poets. It’s a tradition 
that they should be poor and there are plenty of conservatives in this 
respect. Their mistress must support herself though they sing her 
charms.” 


a ae a oe ee ok ee oe . 


We announced last August the award of the Blindman Prize to Keene 
Wallis by the Poetry Society of South Carolina, and of the Carolina 
Seckler Prize for a book of the year to John Crowe Ransom. But we have 
not yet mentioned the same society’s award of its Southern Prize to Karle 
Wilson Baker, of Nacogdoches, Texas, for her poem, The Lost Grove, Mr. 
Ransom being the judge. This prize of $100 was founded last year by 
Mrs. Craig Barrow of Savannah, Ga. 

It is good news that James Stephens, the Irish poet, is returning to 
America this winter. Of all the numerous poet-ambassadors from 
abroad, he is probably the most brilliant and altogether delightful 
speaker. The P.S. A. Bulletin informs us that Joseph Campbell, another 
well-known Gaelic bard, is coming also. 

A visitor from farther away is the Russian soviet poet-laureate 
Vladimir Mirovitch Mayakovsky. He is reputed to be the most popular 
poet in Russia, having published thirty volumes of poetry, many of them 
in numerous and large editions. His last book is said to have brought 
him something like $10,000 in American money. It is said that he wins 
enough at cards to live on, as he is one of the champion card-players of 
Russia. Though he seems to turn out verse for the soviet government 
much as an advertising man might turn out copy, he has been championed 
by Maxim Gorky. 

Mr. Mayakovsky has written much poetry in praise of turbulent 
industrial centres, with their seething masses. He is even said to have 
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written dithyrambs about New York, which until recently he had never 
seen, Seeing the city, he professed himself, to a writer of the New York 
Times, as being disappointed, confused. He says New York is dirtier 
than Moscow, which it is not impossible to believe. 

D. H. Lawrence, passing through New York on his way to England, 
left his new novel The Plumed Serpent with Alfred A. Knopf. He and 
Mrs. Lawrence will stay in England only long enough to arrange for the 
book’s simultaneous publication over there, then they will go to Italy for 
the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ficke, also Mary Austin, are spending the winter, 
or part of it, at Santa Fe. Witter Bynner will occupy his home there 
until January, when he intends to return to his beloved Mexico. 

We are glad to announce that Contemporary Verse has reconsidered its 
determination to suspend at the end of this year. Charles Wharton 
Stork will retire from the editorship, which is to be assumed by Henry 
Morton Robinson, of the English Department of Columbia University. 


It is with deep sadness that we record the death, on October twenty- 
fifth, of Helen Birch Bartlett (Mrs. Frederic Clay Bartlett), a poet and 
composer who was as reticent before the public as she was vivid and 
expressive to her friends. Her searching mind, her keen sense of char- 
acter in people and scenes, her delicate ear for word-music, are shown in 
the four groups printed in Poetry: Autumn Leaves (Vol. XI, page 10), 
Three Poems (X111—78), A Line-a-Day for Certain Lovers (XV—248), and 
Lola in Siloerpoint (XX1—248). Such work should have a more personal 
setting, and we may hope that her relatives will issue a small volume of 
her poems. 

The recent death of Edith M. Thomas, a poet familiar in many maga- 
zines of the nineties and later, reminds us that many reputations once 
conspicuous have fallen by the wayside during this richer and more 
crowded period. Miss Thomas was the author of twelve small books of 
verse, issued by various publishers between 1885 and 1915. A minor 
strain of sadness runs through most of her work. 

Amy Lowell left three books of verse in type-script, practically ready 
for the printer. One of these, recently published, is reviewed above. 
From the third we have been permitted to advance the poem which 
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opens this number, as a farewell offering from the distinguished poet who 
has been such a loyal contributor to Poetry ever since her first appear- 
ance in the magazine in July, 1913. 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, has also appeared in our 
pages since Porrry’s first year. Her latest book is Faces and Open Doors 
(Ralph Fletcher Seymour). 

Miss Eda Lou Watton, formerly of California, one of Witter Bynner’s 
students at Berkeley, is now teaching at the Washington Square College 
of New York University. 

Miss Margaret Tod Ritter, of Colorado Springs, is the author of 
Mirrors, published this year by the Macmillan Co. 

Mr. George O’Neil, of New York, is the author of The Cobdler in Willow 
Street (Boni & Liveright), and one of the editors of The Measure. 

Mr. Walter F. Kohn, of Chicago, is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago and a member of its Poetry Club. 

Ellen Glines (Mrs. Walter A. G.) lives in San Juan, Porto Rico; and 
Mrs. M. M. Meuttman in Cincinnati. 

We wish to apologize for a misstatement at the foot of page 99 of the 
November number. The book for which Mrs. Bowman received a prize 
from the Canadian government was not Dream Tapestries, but her earlier 
volume, Moonlight and Common Day. 
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